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IMPEBLA.TIVE LAW REFORMS 

out all confessions, for, in cases in which they might be useful, how are they 
to be corroborated by a disinterested person? Who is this disinterested person 
to be? It would mean that conviction must be secured without confessions. 

"If there is to be any restriction in the use of confessions, it would seem 
as if it ought to be aimed at verbal admissions. These are oftentimes ex- 
tremely unreliable, because the words of the accused may have been misun- 
derstood and misinterpreted, and because he may be misrepresented, owing to 
the infirmities of the memory of witnesses and, also — to concede a point — by the 
desire of an overzealous public officer to convict one whom he believes guilty 
of a crime. But if the confession is signed by the accused, or taken down 
accurately when it is made, and there is every reason to believe that it is true, 
it would seem as if it ought not to be rejected simply because it was obtained 
by means of the third degree. 

"On every side the cry is raised that we are altogether too lax in the 
enforcement of our criminal laws. It would seem as if no necessity had yet 
been shown for the erection of a new barrier to the punishment of crime by 
the abolition of the third degree." R. H. G. 

Reform the Criminal Law. — One appalling concrete statement from 
the well-presented discussion of Judge George Hillyer, recently published, should 
serve to press upon State legislatures the importance of reforming the criminal 
law along certain well recognized and essential lines. In substance, that state- 
ment is this : 

In 1910 there were 8,975 homicides in the United States, nearly all of which 
were murders; only one in eighty-six of the criminals suffered capital pun- 
ishment. This was an increase of nearly 900 homicidal crimes over 1909, when 
one criminal in seventy-four was executed. Georgia shared in both the record 
and the intrease in extent greater than that proportionate to population. 

In London, a city of 7,000,000 inhabitants, there were but nineteen murders 
m 1910 and only twelve in 1909. Atlanta, with her 160,000 population, will 
easily equal that record, though immeasurably behind London in the percentage 
of criminals captured and dealt with by law; for there escape is the exception. 

The reason for the difference is found in the swiftness and the certainty 
of punishment under the English criminal law, whose quality and administration 
are effective in the suppression both of criminal tendency and mob rule. 

R. H. G. 

Imperative Law Reforms. — In the Editorial Review of July, 1911, is an 
article on "Imperative Law Reforms," by Edward J. McDermott, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., from which the following is taken : 

"The experiment of law reform in England and Germany during the past 
thirty years has made it plain that we ought to reform and must reform, by 
radical measures, our system of procedure both in civil and criminal trials. 

"The present demand for law reform in the United States is imperative 
and widespread. Former President Roosevelt and President Taft, in public 
addresses and official messages, have frequently and earnestly recommended a 
thorough-going reform of civil and criminal procedure in the Federal Courts 
in order that similar improvements might be promoted later in State courts. 
In the fall of 1910 the National Economic League submitted to its members 
a test vote to determine what subjects ought to be discussed at once by its 
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